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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 
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INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



“ Truth is one : sages call It by various names' * 



fW 3^2: srfrrvrmgTg n 



1. To the ever prosperous (tavase) Rudra 1 
with matted hair (kapardiri), the Lord of 
heroes , we offer praises for the welfare of 
all human beings and domestic animals. 
May our village be free from calamities and 
may the whole world aittain prosperity ! 

Rg-Veda 1.114.1 
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2. O Rudra, be gracious (mrdd) unto 
us and grant us happiness (mayah). O Lord 
of heroes, we offer salutations to Thee. 
Through your help may we attain the hap- 
piness and blessedness that our ancestor 
Manu obtained through sacrifice. 



Jig-Veda 1.114.2 



3. O Rudra, do not harm old people, 
children, youths or embryos. Harm not our 
fathers, mothers and dear ones. 



Rg-Veda 1.114.7 



* The hymn to Rudra given here from the Rg-Veda is more famous as forming a part 
of Rudra Prasna of Yajur-Veda Samhita which is commonly chanted in connection with 
daily devotions and temple rituals. The worship of Rudra, identified with Siva, is as old 
as the worship of Vi$nu, perhaps older still. 

l! * Sayana gives as many as six etymological meanings for the word Rudra ; (a) One 
who destroys everything in the end, ( b ) Rut means sorrow (of transmigratory existence): he 
who removes (drdvayati) it is Rudra. (c) Rutah means the Upani$ads ; he who is attained 
( druyate ) through them is Rudra. (d) Rut means vak or the Word or knowledge; he who 
gives (rati) it to the worshippers is Rudra. (e) Rut means darkness (anything that covers) ; 
he who removes it ( drndti ) is Rudra. (/) Rud means to weep he who makes others weep 
is Rudra. Sayana here gives a story from Taittiriya Samhita according to which- Rudra 
once made the gods weep. 






ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



The month’s editorial discusses the 
various forms of worship, practised in 
Hinduism. 

Meditation is a pilgrimage to the inmost 
shrine of the soul and needs certain pre- 
parations. This is the theme of the second 
instalment of pilgrimage to the hours of 
meditation by Swami Budhananda. . 

One of the greatest men India produced 
in recent years, Sri Aurobindo was a unique 

blend of the ancient Vedic Rsi and the 

♦ • 

modern philosopher. Among his many con- 
tributions to modern thought, the most 
important is the formulation of his own great 
experiences and all that is besit in Indian 
thought in a scheme of practical philosophy 

which he called Integral Yoga. Sri M. P. 

• § 

Pandit, a distinguished scholar, writer and 
a senior member of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, has prepared at our request a 
succinct account of integral yoga of sri 

« • Jf • 

aurobindo, the first instalment of which 
appears in this issue. 

An American Swami of the Ramakrishna 



Order speaks about his own personal ex- 
periences of Japa in the article purascarana 
which spiritual aspirants will find to be a 
source of encouragement and inspiration. 

In the fourth instalment of is vedanta 
a philosophy of escape Dr. Vinita 
Wanchoo continues her profound study of 
the causes and fundamental premises of 
escapist thought. 

% 

There is a saying, ‘Philosophy bakes no 
bread.’ To this Existentialism, a modern 
^philosophical movement, answers, ‘Well, 
even baking bread needs a philosophy * of 
life . 5 In man and his destiny. Prof. Ranjit 
Kumar Acharjee of Ramakrishna Maha- 
vidyalaya, Kailashahar, North Tripura, 
gives a lucid summary and a brilliant 
analysis of the essential ideas of Existen- 
tialism. 

• • i •• 

Swami Atmarupananda continues his 
vivid narration of the almost super-human 
spiritual struggles of a great Spanish saint 
in the second instalment of st. teresa, 

BRIDE OF THE SUN. 



WORSHIP AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE —II 



(EDITORIAL) 



Worship in the Vedic period 

Worship plays an important part in a 
spiritual aspirant’s life. It reduces his 

selfishness, gives a higher direction to his 

, • 

energies and takes his soul nearer to God. 
We have already seen that worship is a 
special form of I-Thou relationship between 

the soul and God, characterized by ador- 

^ • 

ation, surrender, sacredness and cult . 1 
Worship in Hinduism has a long history 
going back to the very beginning of Vedic 



I* See May Editorial. 



culture. During this period so many changes 
took place in the theory and practice of 
worship that the present modes of worship 
bear little resemblance to those of the Vedic 
period.. 

In Vedic times worship was known as 
yajha or sacrifice. In order to live well and 
long, man needed the help of gods. These 
gods had to be propitiated by offering them 
milk, clarified butter, cakes, etc. It was at 
first thought that Fire was the mediator or 
priest who conveyed the offerings to gods. 
In fact, the very first line of Rg-Veda 
praises Agni as the priest ( agnimile puro - 
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hitam) for man who could not approach the 
gods directly. It was believed that this kind 
of sacrifice secured for the sacrificer 
material prosperity here, and a place in 
heaven hereafter. 

This is the popular understanding of 
Vedic sacrifice and the one propagated by 
Western scholars. Perhaps this view might 
have prevailed even during the Vedic period 
among the unenlightened masses. But 
innumerable passages in the Samhita and 
Brahmana portions of the Vedas clearly 
indicate that even in those primeval times 
a higher, mystic meaning of yajna was 
known to at least an elite class of enlightened 
sages. In fact it was this mystical inter- 
pretation of sacrifice that later on led to 
the development of various contemplative 
techniques called updsands or vidyds . 

The various changes that took place in 
the interpretation of sacrifice can be traced 
in the Brahmanas (the part of Veda dealing 
with rituals). Even at a very early stage 
the idea of substitution entered sacrifice. It 
came to be believed that material offerings 
(like milk, etc.) were offered as substitutes 
for one’s own self. And it was thought that 
along with the burnt offering, the human 
body of the sacrificer was mystically con- 
sumed, and a new divine body prepared to 
serve him in heaven. In some of the 
elaborate fire sacrifices of a later period, a 
human idol made of solid gold was placed 
at the bottom of the fire altar, and over it 
were placed one above the other three per- 
forated bricks. The gold man represented 
the divine body and the three perforated 
bricks stood for the three worlds ( bhuh , 
bhuvcth, svah) through which the soul had 
to pass on its way to the fourth, the realm 
of immortal life. 

In the meantime, philosophical specula- 
tion was going along three lines. One was 
the search for the common source of the 
power of all gods, and this led to the 
realization of a supreme, primordial Being 



known as H irony agar bha , VLsvakarman or 
Prajapati. The second line of speculation 
was about the nature of the world.' Life 
was found to consist of continually self- 
renewing cycles, and this led to the under- 
standing that the world was governed by 
a moral order which constituted a basic 
harmony or rhythm called rtam . The third 
line of speculation was about the nature 
of man. The human personality was found 

to consist of various faculties like the mind, 

• % 

the sense-organs, vak (speech), dhi (intu- 
ition), Prana (vital air), and behind all these 
stood the Atman supporting and illumining 
them. 

The practical effect of these speculations- 
about the nature of God, world and soul 
was the identification of yajna with the 
cosmos. Each individual sacrifice came to 
be looked upon as a miniature replica of 
the vast cosmic phenomena. Just as an 
architect or a ship-builder first makes a 
model of the house or ship, the ancient 
Vedic sages used sacrifices as a model to 
study the mysteries of creation and partici- 
pate in them. The well-known hymn called 
Purusa Siikta conceives the creation of The 
whole universe as the result of a grand 
sacrifice in which the Purusa or Cosmic 

4 

Soul (identified with thie Hiranyagarbha) 
offers himself as an oblation. As a result 
of this self-immolation, the Purusa becomes 
dismembered, and all his separated limbs 
and organs become the various objects of 
the universe. The creation of the Virat or 
the universe by the self-sacrifice of the 
Hiranyagarbha was thought to be eternally 
going on. This view led to the belief (found 
in the Agnicayana portion of the Satapatha 
Brahmana) that the actual yajna or fire 
ritual was a symbolic repetition' of the 
ancient archetypal cosmic sacrifice. 2 

2 - Cf. Julius Eggling, Satapatha Brahmana, 
Part IV, Introduction ; in The Sacred Books of 
the East (Delhi : Motilal Banarsidass, 1966), 

vol. 43, 




